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Fat  Bulls  Less  Fertile 

A  fat,  sleek,  young  bull  can  turn  out  to  be  an  expensive  investment.  A 
three-year  study  at  Agriculture  Canada's  Lethbridge  Research  Station, 
using  Hereford  and  Angus  bulls,  has  shown  that  high-energy,  fatten- 
ing rations  can  lower  a  young  bull's  reproductive  ability. 

Some  bulls  in  the  study  when  fed  high-energy  rations  showed  at  least 
temporary  sterility.  Young  Hereford  bulls,  when  fed  high-energy 
rations  had  a  much  lower  sperm  reserve  than  those  fed  low-energy 
rations. 


Chickens  and  Pigs  Don't  Mix 

Chickens  and  pigs  should  be  kept  separate  on  farms.  Dr.  Bill  Bulmer,  a 
veterinarian  in  Agriculture  Canada's  health  of  animal  directorate,  ex- 
plains that  chickens  are  often  the  carriers  of  tuberculosis.  The  avian 
strain  of  the  disease  can  be  spread  to  pigs  and  even  cattle.  The  tuber- 
culosis strain  that  affects  chickens  is  not  dangerous  to  humans,  but  it 
can  cause  economic  losses  to  the  farmer  if  it  spreads  to  hogs  or 
cattle. 


Our  Beef  —  Better  Than  Ever 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  total  Canadian  cattle  slaughter  last 
year  was  top  quality,  grade  A  beef. 

This  represented  a  rise  of  more  than  10  per  cent  between  1975  and 
1979  in  the  number  of  carcasses  falling  into  the  A  category. 

Much  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  changes  in  the  selecting,  feeding 
and  breeding  of  cattle,  but  in  the  short  term,  the  market  also  affects 
carcass  quality. 

When  there  is  a  good  demand  for  beef,  producers  move  higher-quality 
cattle  to  market  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  and  don't  ship  as  many 
lower-grading  cows  and  aged  heifers. 


Good  Gains  in  Lush  Pasture 

Cattle-nutrition  experiments  at  the  Agriculture  Canada  Experiment 
Station,  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  confirm  what  a  lot  of  cattlemen  know:  Grow- 
ing cattle  nearly  always  make  excellent  gains  on  lush  pasture.  Rumen 
studies  comparing  fresh  alfalfa  and  Altai  wild  ryegrass  with  hay-cured 
forage  show  that  fresh  forage  is  digested  faster  and  more  completely. 
Cattle  gains  on  excellent  pasture  may  be  nearly  as  great  as  feedlot 
gains  from  rations  containing  considerable  grain. 

The  Furrow,  April  1980 


Cover  Picture 

"Taxis  —  United,  Checker,  Yellow,  Crescent. 
Sure  can't  keep  up  with  the  names  of  all 
these  new  breeds  they're  importing  into 
Alberta." 


Aerial  Spraying 

An  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  turning  to  aerial  herbicide  spray- 
ing to  avoid  compacting  the  soil  and  trampling  the  crop  which  occurs 
with  conventional  ground  spraying  equipment.  Aerial  spraying  also 
makes  it  easier  to  spray  the  crop  when  it  is  at  the  correct  stage  of 
maturity.  You  do  not  have  to  worry  for  example  about  your  fields  being 
too  wet. 

According  to  Alberta  Aerial  Applicators  Association,  research  studies 
show  that  an  1 1 "  x  36'  tractor  tire  on  a  50  foot  boom  sprayer  causes  a 
4.5  per  cent  loss  of  grain.  In  an  average  crop  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  at  a  price  of  $3  per  bushel,  such  a  grain  loss  would  represent  a 
loss  of  $5.40  per  acre. 
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Alberta's  75th  Anniversary 
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In  1980,  what  is  Alberta  actually 
celebrating? 

Prior  to  1905,  Alberta  was  a  district 
in  the  Northwest  Territories.  On 
September  1,  1905,  Alberta  was  in- 
augurated as  a  province  in  the  Con- 
federation of  Canada. 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the 
celebration? 

To  assist  Albertans  in  creating  an 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
province's  75th  anniversary. 

The  N.W.M.P.  goes  west 

The  first  important  exterior  deci- 
sion that  markedly  affected  Alber- 
ta's development  was  the  policy  of 
the  federal  government  at  Ottawa 
to  ensure  that  western  Canada  was 
not  threatened  by  annexationists 
in  the  United  States  and  that  the  il- 
licit whiskey  trade  with  western  In- 
dians would  not  intensify  white 
and  Indian  differences  and 
escalate  into  war. 

By  1880,  legal  structure  in 
the  west  encouraged 
large  scale  settlements. 

Sending  the  North  West  Mounted 
Police  to  western  Canada,  brought 
the  force  of  law  to  the  prairies. 
Thus,  when  the  trans-continental 
railway  was  built  in  the  1870s  and 
1880s,  there  existed  a  legal  struc- 
ture in  the  west  which  encouraged 
large  scale  settlements.  The  rail- 
way itself  provided  a  route  by 
which  immigrants  could  reach 
Alberta  and  Athabasca  territories 
and  provided  an  economic  link 
with  the  outside  world. 

Massive  immigration  encouraged 

Equally  as  important  was  the  deter- 
mination of  Ottawa  to  populate  the 
prairies  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Massive  immigration  to  western 
Canada  from  abroad  was  encourag- 
ed providing  the  west  with  a  di- 
verse ethnic  population.  Although 
the  integration  of  these  various 
peoples  has  not  always  been  un- 
marred,  the  diversity  of  their  back- 


Legislative  buildings  in  Edmonton.  Photo  courtesy  of:  Alberta  Gov't  Photographic  Services. 

tire  western  world  was  plunged  in- 
to a  severe  economic  depression. 
World   commodity   prices  plum- 


grounds  has  provided  the  province 
with  a  rich  cultural  heritage  which 
has  strengthened,  rather  than 
weakened,  Alberta  society. 


1929  —  the  third  richest  province 

The  establishment  of  law  and  link- 
ing the  west  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  peopling  the  plains  was 
the  base  on  which  a  dynamic  soci- 
ety and  a  powerful  economy  could 
develop.  By  the  end  of  Alberta's 
first  twenty-five  years  as  a  partner 
in  the  Canadian  confederation,  it 
was  a  socially  progressive  and 

In  1929,  Alberta  was  the 
3rd  richest  province  on  a 
per  capita  basis  in 
Canada. 

economically  viable  province.  The 
measure  of  Alberta's  favorable 
position  at  this  time  can  be  gauged 
by  a  federal  government  report 
which  indicated  that  in  1929,  the 
province  was  the  third  richest  on  a 
per  capita  basis  in  Canada. 


Provincial 
bankrupt 


government  goes 


In  October,  1929,  when  the  New 
York  stock  market  collapsed  be- 
cause of  over  speculation,  the  en- 


meted  and  Alberta,  whose  econo- 
my was  based  on  the  export  of 
grain  and  meat  products,  became 
an  area  of  real  hardship  for  the  next 
ten  years.  The  depressed  world 
economic  situation  and  the  severe 
drought  seriously  affected  the 
agriculture  industry  and  forced 
large  numbers  of  farmers  to  leave 
the  land.  The  economic  situation 
became  so  bad  in  Alberta  that  the 
provincial  government  went  bank- 
rupt, and  a  federal  funding  scheme 
had  to  be  devised  to  give  the  pro- 
vince fiscal  stability. 

Money  again  flows  into  province 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939, 
spurred  Alberta's  economy  to  a 
pace  which  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  1920s.  Foodstuffs  were 
needed  for  the  war  effort,  and 
Alberta  agriculture,  the  productivi- 
ty of  which  was  augmented  by  a 
return  to  good  weather  conditions 
and  the  extension  of  irrigation 
systems,  was  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute in  a  substantial  way. 

Money  again  began  to  flow  into  the 
province.  Alberta  became  a  focal 
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Alberta's  Anniversary  (cont'd) 


UFA  picnic  at  25  Ranch,  Nanton  area.  Date  —  7975.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day  was  the 
basball  game  shown  in  progress.  Photo  courtesy  of:  Glenbow-Alberta  Institute 


point,  for  injections  of  American 
capital.  With  the  discovery  of  oil  at 
Leduc  in  1947,  the  modern 
economic  period  in  the  province's 
history  was  inaugurated. 

Alberta's  population  in  1910  stood 
at  374,000.  By  1920,  it  had  soared 
to  588,000,  a  60  per  cent  increase. 
By  1930,  it  had  increased  to 
732,000,  again  a  decided  increase. 
But  during  the  great  depression, 
population  growth  in  Alberta 
stagnated  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1940,  there  were  only  796,000 
Albertans.  However,  the  stabilizing 
of  the  economic  environment  is  in- 
dicated in  the  population  figure  for 
the  province  in  1970;  it  was 
1,628,000. 

Growth  of  urban  centres 

As  the  petrochemical  industry 
burgeoned  and  the  wealth  it 
brought  in  its  wake,  began  to 
dominately  affect  the  provincial 
economy,  the  major  urban  centres 
underwent  rapid  growth.  More  and 
more  farm  people  were  attracted  to 
the  cities;  fundamental  technolog- 
ical improvements  in  agricultural 
production  reduced  the  number  of 
agrarian  people  necessary  to  work 
the  land  and  Alberta  shifted  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  population.  The 


value  of  Alberta  oil  increased  four- 
fold within  six  years  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Alberta,  which  only  forty 

Alberta  changed  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  popula- 
tion. 

years  earlier  had  been  in  the  direst 
of  financial  straits,  emerged  as  the 
richest  area  within  the  Canadian 
Federation. 


A  shift 
making 


in  the  financial  decision 


The  growing  wealth  of  the  province 
has  begun  to  alter  perceptibly 
Alberta  society.  Oil  wealth  has 
precipitated  a  shift  in  the  financial 
decision  making  away  from  the 
east  to  Alberta  and  a  large  number 
of  national  companies  have 
chosen  to  move  their  Head  Offices 
here.  Moreover,  a  growing  number 
of  European  banking  houses  have 
established  branches  in  Alberta  to 
serve  as  corporate  borrowers. 

Alberta's  wealth  has  also  attracted 
a  large  number  of  Canadians  from 
poorer  regions  of  the  country, 
especially  the  Maritime  provinces. 
As  the  province's  75th  anniversary 
approaches,  Alberta  is  in  the  midst 


of  a  new  wave  of  immigration.  The 
nature  of  Alberta's  society  and 
economy  is  markedly  different 
from  that  which  greeted  the  pro- 
vince's first  citizen  in  1905.  If 
anything,  Alberta  contains  an 
ethnically  more  diverse  population 
that  it  did  when  the  province  was 
created.  New  Albertans  are  often 
highly  educated  Canadians  from 
the  east  who  find  economic  condi- 
tions here  more  conducive  to 
secure  careers. 

Alberta's  phenomenal 
growth  is  not  expected  to 
abate  for  twenty-five 
years. 

The  economy  of  Alberta,  the 
growth  of  which  will  probably  not 
abate  for  at  least  twenty-five  years, 
the  projected  length  of  the  oil 
boom,  will  permit  continued 
benefits  for  almost  all  Albertans. 
Except  for  the  period  of  the  Great 
Depression,  Alberta's  economy 
has  grown  steadily.  Agriculture 
and  then  oil  have  served  as  the 
bases  on  which  Alberta's  prosperi- 
ty has  been  built. 

Industrial  production 

Current  policies  of  government 
and  business  in  the  province  are 
geared  toward  expanding  Alberta's 
base  into  the  industrial  aspects  of 
production.  Alberta  is  now 
arguably  the  richest  province  in 
Canada,  and  this  factor  alone 
tends  to  underline  the  advances 
which  Alberta  has  enjoyed  in  the 
economic  sphere  over  the  last  75 
years. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  say  the 
betterment  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  has  improv- 
ed uninterruptedly,  it  is  evident 
that  the  state  of  Alberta's  society 
and  the  provincial  economy  is 
essentially  a  story  of  progress  


New  Agents  in  1980 


Ernest  K.  Brauer 

Appointed  UFA  Agent  at  Hines 
Creek,  on  March  13,  1980,  is  Ernie 
K.  Brauer.  Ernie  was  born  in  Fair- 
view  and  has  always  lived  and 
worked  on  his  parents  farm.  He  at- 
tended school  in  Hines  Creek  and 
prior  to  becoming  an  UFA  Agent 
worked  with  Gordon  Brown  and 
later  with  Nowek  and  Brown. 

For  hobbies,  he  likes  snowmobil- 
ing,  boating,  fishing  and  dancing. 


Elden  A.  McLachlan 

Raised  on  the  family  farm  in  the 
Fairview  area  of  the  Peace  River 
where  he  was  born,  Elden 
McLachlan  attended  school  in 
Fairview. 

He  farmed  with  his  father  for  four 
years  and  then  worked  for  veteran 
oil  Agent  Dune  Fentie  at  Fairview 
for  three  years.  On  February  18, 
1980,  Elden  became  the  UFA  Agent 
at  Brownvale. 

Elden's  fiancee  Val  Lund,  who  was 
born  and  raised  on  a  farm  around 
Brownvale,  is  now  working  with 
him  at  the  Agency.  They  plan  to  be 
married  on  August  9th. 

With  respect  to  his  farm  back- 
ground, Elden  lists  his  hobbies  as 
farming  and  farm  operations,  es- 
pecially working  with  livestock. 


Harold  E.  Schmaltz 

If  you're  at  all  familiar  with 
Beiseker,  you'd  know  the  predomi- 
nant family  name  in  this  area  is 
Schmaltz.  The  United  Farmer  is 
pleased  to  welcome  Harold 
Schmaltz  as  the  new  Agent  in 
Beiseker. 

Born  in  the  nearby  Linden  Nursing 
Home,  Harold  attended  Beiseker 
school.  He  worked  for  the  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  Seed  Distribution 
Centre  in  Calgary,  in  the  Custom 
Fertilizer  Application  division, 
prior  to  joining  UFA  on  March  1, 
1980.  In  addition  he  is  also  actively 
farming  part-time. 

Harold  and  his  wife  Jeannie  have  a 
son  Rodney.  For  hobbies,  he  en- 
joys hockey  and  baseball. 


New  Logo  for 

Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace 

Tourist  Association 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Wagner,  Secretary  River;  the  trees  depict  the  abun- 

Manager  of  this  association,  has  dance  of  trees  —  spruce,  pine, 

advised  us  of  their  new  logo,  aspen,  black  poplar,  birch  and 

designed  by  Ray  Lavoie  of  Peace  tamarack  —  that  create  a  lot  of 

River.  Starting  from  the  top,  the  jobs  through  the  lumbering  in- 

birds  in  the  sky  depict  the  abun-  dustry  and  also  depict  the  last  fron- 

dant  waterfowl  in  the  area;  the  tier  in  Alberta  to  be  explored;  the 

bridge  depicts  the  only  suspension  moose  depicts  the  wildlife  that  is 

bridge    in    Alberta    located   at  found  throughout  the  area. 
Dunvegan  and  spanning  the  Peace 


Albertan  of  the 


Warren  Chitwood 


One  of  the  three  quonsets  built  by  FDD  Calgary  for  Warren  Chitwood. 


Walter  Chitwood  comes  to  Alberta 

When  Warren  Chitwood's  father, 
Walter,  came  to  Canada  in  1917, 
our  country  needed  everything, 
primarily  money,  and  population. 


"In  1917,  Canada  needed 
everything,  primarily 
money  and  population." 


Walter  Chitwood  was  raised  in 
Virginia,  where  his  father  had  a 
farm  and  grew  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  peanuts.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chitwood 
said  you  could  raise  "anything  you 


planted  down  there."  His  parents 
also  raised  a  large  family,  ten  in  all, 
and  Walter  Chitwood  figured  that  if 
he  wanted  to  accomplish  anything, 
he  should  try  to  strike  out  on  his 
own.  His  father  didn't  want  him  to 
leave  and  it  took  courage  to  leave 
Virginia,  but  young  Mr.  Chitwood 
decided  he  would  like  to  try  to 
become  a  "soldier  of  the  soil." 

His  first  crop 

Alberta  beckoned  to  him  for  two 
reasons.  He  had  a  sister  married  to 
a  man  named  Bussey,  from  the  Air- 
drie  area  and  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
land  in  Alberta.  By  this  time  Walter 


Chitwood  had  married  and  had  a 
son,  with  another  child  on  the  way. 
He  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Bussey  for 
$500  a  year  plus  room  and  board 
Times  were  difficult  and  it  seemed 
"a    lifetime"    to    Mr.  Chitwood, 

Alberta  beckoned  Walter 
Chitwood  as  the  place  to 
become  a  "soldier  of  the 
soil". 

before  he  was  able  to  get  together 
enough  money  to  rent  some  land 
and  plant  a  crop.  He  cleared  th 
land  with  an  axe  and  eventually 
took  off  his  first  crop. 


Mont 


35$  down  payment 

It  was  three  carloads  of  grain,  one 
each  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  As 
he  didn't  have  a  grainery,  he  hauled 
all  his  crop  in.  He  went  to  a  line 
company  and  they  offered  him  45<t 
a  bushel  for  the  wheat,  if  he  would 
deliver  right  to  the  track.  In  com- 
parison, the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool  of- 
fered him  35<t  down  payment,  and  a 
dividend. 


It  seemed  a  "lifetime"  to 
him  before  he  was  able  to 
get  together  enough 
money  to  rent  some  land 
and  plant  a  crop. 


At  that  time  Mr.  Chitwood  didn't 
know  too  much  about  the  Pool  as 
there  was  very  little  support  for  it, 
but  he  took  less  for  his  wheat,  and 
sold  it  to  them.  Many  of  his 
neighbors  didn't  agree  with  his 
decision  and  derided  him  for  sup- 
porting the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool. 

Many  farmers  quit 

Mr.  Chitwood  was  determined  to 
forge  ahead.  He  worked  hard  and 
lived  very  frugally.  Many  farmers 
quit  and  left  —  many  went  to  the 
city  where  life  wasn't  quite  as  ar- 
duous and  the  pay  was  better.  But, 
even  in  those  difficult  times,  Mr. 
Chitwood  was  determined  to  stay 
on  the  land. 

A  neighbor,  also  an  American,  who 
had  come  to  Alberta  in  1904,  gave 
him  seed  for  the  next  year,  as  he 
appreciated  that  Walter  Chitwood 
with  a  wife  and  family,  had  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  for  a  young 
man.  Eventually  Mr.  Chitwood's 
faith  in  the  fledgling  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool  proved  beneficial  for  him,  as 
did  the  advice  given  him  by  one  of 


their  people:  "Anytime  you  can  buy 
a  farm  at  a  good  price,  do  so, 
because  the  country  is  really  going 
places  and  will  do  wonderful 
things."  Mr.  Chitwood,  who  is  an 
original  Pool  member,  is  still  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Pool  and 
credits  them  with  much  of  his 
success. 


Worked  hard  and  acquired  land 

Over  the  years,  Walter  Chitwood 
worked  hard  and  continued  to  ac- 
quire more  land  and  at  one  time 
also  had  over  300  hogs  and  100 
head  of  cattle.  He  and  his  wife, 
who  had  a  good  education  and  was 
able  to  take  care  of  the  business 
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Albertan  of  the 


shows  that  he  respects  and  takes 
care  of  what  he  has. 

"When  I  came  to  Alberta, 
it  was  the  best  move  I  ever 
made." 

Mr.  Chitwood  is  a  charming  man, 
delightful  and  easy  to  talk  to.  Even 
after  these  many  years,  he  retains 
a  bit  of  his  Virginia  accent  and,  as 
he  says,  "I  never  had  a  hankering 
to  move  to  the  big  city.  I've  always 
been  on  a  farm.  When  I  came  to 
Alberta  it  was  the  best  move  I  ever 
made  in  my  life." 


Warren  Chitwood  has  been  farm- 
ing on  his  own  since  1960.  Prior  to 
that  he  farmed  with  his  father  who 
paid  him  wages  and  then,  for  three 
years,  rented  him  land.  During  this 
time  Warren  managed  to  buy  a 
tractor,  cultivator,  swather,  com- 
bine, and  some  other  needed 
machinery.  One  morning,  to  his 
surprise,  his  father  said  to  him, 
"I'm  going  to  sell  you  some  land," 
and  thus  Warren  became  a  land- 
owner. His  father  had  meant  it 
when  he  said,  "I  have  faith  in  my 
children  and  I  want  to  see  them 
have  land  like  I  do."  So  Walter  Chit- 
wood sold  Warren  and  his  other 


****** 


Another  one  of  the  quonsets  built  by  FDD  Calgary  for  Warren  Chitwood. 


Airdrie  pioneer  Walter  Chitwood. 

part  of  the  farm,  raised  nine 
children;  Ralph,  Julien,  Warren, 
Dale,  Roy,  Ruby,  Melva,  Eva  and 
Virginia. 

Respect  and  care 

Today,  Mr.  Chitwood  lives  comfor- 
tably in  the  original  home  built  on 
his  farmstead.  He  still  farms  with 
the  help  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children. His  orderly  machine 
shop,  where  he  keeps  his  ma- 
chinery and  does  his  own  repairs, 

Wally  Chitwood  with  part  of  his  "mini  air-force. " 
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Solid  farm  background 

As  the  son  of  pioneer  farmer 
Walter  Chitwood,  Warren  Chit- 
wood was  given  a  good  solid  farm 
background.  He  received  his  early 
schooling  at  the  local  one  room 
schoolhouse  in  Glen  Rock.  The 
school  was  very  much  a  part  of  the 
community  and  when  there  were 
any  kind  of  special  school  events, 
almost  the  entire  community  came 
to  give  their  support. 


children  land  and  gave  them  25 
years  to  pay  for  it.  His  faith  in  his 
children  was  justified  as  they  all 
repaid  him. 


Mostly  grain  farming 

On  the  home  farm,  the  Chitwood's 
always  had  some  chickens,  cows 
and  pigs,  on  a  small  and  flexible 
scale,  but  Warren  has  been  in- 
volved mostly  with  grain  farming. 
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Month  (cont'd) 


machinery  is  housed  and  kept  in  running  order. 


Barley  is  his  major  crop  but  he  also 
grows  wheat,  oats  and  rye. 

With  a  crew  of  15  people, 
it  took  almost  six  weeks 
to  get  the  crop  off.  Today, 
they  can  windrow  for  two 
days  and  then  bale  and 
pick  up  in  two  days. 

Warren  clearly  remembers  what 
threshing  was  like  in  the  old  days, 
when  you  had  a  crew  of  15  people 
and  it  took  almost  six  weeks  to  get 
the  crop  off. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  made  an  in- 
vestment in  bigger  machinery,  so 
he  can  do  his  own  work.  Today, 
they  can  windrow  for  two  days,  and 
then  bale  and  pick  up  in  two  days. 
He  feels  the  investment  in 
machinery  has  been  a  good  one  as 
it  allows  him  to  get  the  crop  off 
when  the  going  is  good.  One  man 
with  a  combine  can  thrash  as  many 
bushels  in  twelve  hours  as  a  fifteen 
man  crew  needed  in  earlier  times. 


Never  regretted 
with  the  Pool 


doing  business 


Although  Warren  was  quite  young, 
he  remembers  his  dad's  decision 
to  sign  up  with  the  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  gamble 
to  support  this  new  co-operative 
and  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
local  farmers  did.  He  remembers 
neighbors  telling  his  father  how 
foolish  he  was  to  sign.  The  years 
have  proven  to  Walter  Chitwood 
that  his  decision  was  the  right  one 
and  he  has  never  regretted  doing 
business  with  the  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool.  Warren  also  appreciates  that 
when  his  father  faced  the  situation 
of  wheat  prices  dropping  from 
$2.75  a  bushel  to  38$  a  bushel,  he 
kept  faith  in  farming  as  a  means  to 
support  his  family  and  "toughed  it 
out." 

Always  curious  about  machinery 

As  a  youth,  Warren  was  always 
curious  about  machinery.  He 
would  watch  others  working  on 
their  machinery,  mentally  note  how 


Mrs.  Warren  Chitwood. 

it  was  done  and  then  try  it  himself. 
In  the  winter,  he  would  often  do 
mechanical  work  for  some  of  the 
local  farmers. 

"If  Mother  Nature  doesn't 
co-operate,  you  just  can't 
get  a  good  crop." 

Warren  is  fully  aware  that  with  the 
best  of  machinery,  with  his  prac- 
tical farm  background  and  years  of 
experience,  farming  is  still  a  gam- 

Sandra  Chitwood. 
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Three  generations  of  Chitwoods,  Sandra,  Wally,  Walter,  and  Warren. 

ble  and  "if  Mother  Nature  doesn't 
co-operate  you  just  can't  get  a 
good  crop." 


Not  a  "fly-by-night  outfit" 

In  1977,  Warren  Chitwood  had 
some  new  buildings  built  for  him 
by  Calgary's  Farmstead  Develop- 
ment Department.  Jim  Calder, 
F.D.D.'s  Technical  Advisor  and 
Don  Goodman  worked  closely  with 
him.  Warren  didn't  want  a  package 
deal,  he  preferred  a  turn-key  opera- 


tion and  he  feels  that  most  farmers 
want  a  total  type  of  deal,  such  as 
UFA  offers.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  he  bought  from  UFA  was 
that  he  knew  this  was  not  a  "fly-by- 
night  outfit",  and  he  would  have 
someone  to  go  to  if  he  had  any 
complaints.  Warren  Chitwood  has 
been  patronizing  UFA,  both  the 
Farm  Supply  and  the  Petroleum 
Division  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
good  customer  of  the  Airdrie  Farm 
Supply  Centre  and  UFA'S  United 
Petroleum  Agency.  He  has  found 


Some  of  Warren  Chitwood's  collection  of  farm  machinery. 


the  Centre  at  Airdrie  to  be  par- 
ticularly convenient  for  him  as, 
with  Calgary's  growth,  he  does  not 
have  to  drive  through  the  city 
anymore  and  can  do  his  buying  at 
the  Airdrie  Centre. 

Pleased  with  buildings 

F.D.D.  Calgary  built  three  quon- 
sets,  a  power  house  and  a  garage 
for  him.  He  is  pleased  with  the 
buildings  and  they  are  performing 
the  function  for  him  that  they  were 
intended  to.  One  of  the  quonsets  is 
40'  x  62'  and  was  built  just  to  house 
his  collection  of  machinery  some 
of  which  dates  back  to  the  1940s. 
The  oldest  machine  that  he  has  is  a 
102  Massey  from  the  year  1942. 
Some  of  the  other  machines  he  has 
collected  are  a  WD  9  International, 
a  555  Massey  Harris,  a  55  Massey 
Harris,  a  Model  A  Rowcrop  John 
Deere,  an  80  Diesel  John  Deere,  a 
W6  International,  a  Super  WD  9  In- 
ternational and  a  720  John  Deere. 

Each  of  the  machines  is  in  good 
running  order  now,  although  some 
of  them  weren't  when  Warren 
bought  them.  In  particular,  he  has 
had  no  problems  getting  parts  for 
the  John  Deere  machinery  he  has 
collected,  and  all  the  machines  he 
owns  have  been  worked  on, 
painted  and  maintained. 


Albertan  of  the  Month  (cont'd) 


Possessions  to  be  proud  of 

They  are  possessions  he  is  proud 
of  and  he  treats  them  with  respect. 
As  he  says,  "Machinery  will 
deteriorate  if  left  outside,  so  if  I 
didn't  have  a  place  to  keep  them,  I 
wouldn't  buy  anymore."  In  fact, 
when  it's  necessary,  he  puts  some 
of  the  older  machinery  to  use.  He 
also  has  some  very  big  combines, 
in  particular  a  1976  and  a  1978  that 
will  average  150  acres  a  day.  A  1970 
John  Deere  that  Warren  also  has, 
does  a  good  day's  work  for  him 
even  though  it  is  considered 
somewhat  of  a  museum  piece. 

Warren,  Susan,  Wally  and  Sandra 

Warren  and  his  wife  Susan,  who  is 
from  the  Kerrobert  area  of  Saskat- 
chewan, have  two  children.  Wally, 
their  son  is  17  years  old  and  his 
ambition  is  to  be  a  flying  farmer. 
He  plans  to  earn  his  commercial 
pilot's  license  and  become  a  part 
time  aerial  applicator. 

Wally  has  an  exciting  hobby  that  is 
shared  by  his  father  and  his  sister 
Sandra.  He  builds  and  flies  radio 
controlled  model  aircraft  and  has 
an  enviable  collection  of  planes. 
The  Chitwoods  have  a  mini-airfield, 
marked  by  a  wind  sock  from  the 
Alberta  Flying  Farmers,  right  on 


their  farm.  Wally  also  enjoys  dirt 
bike  riding  and  snowmobiling. 

Sandra,  the  daughter,  shares  her 
family's  interest  in  machinery.  She 
also  likes  swimming,  dirt  biking, 
rollerskating,  archery,  football, 
basketball,  wrestling,  snowmobil- 
ing, skiing.  For  the  past  two  years, 
she  has  belonged  to  the  Airdrie 
boys  and  girls  club.  When  she 
finishes  school,  she  would  like  to 
help  on  the  farm  as  well  as  find 
some  kind  of  work  and  would  like 
to  drive  high  performance  vehicles. 

Warren's  late  brother  Ralph's  son, 
Ken,  and  he  work  together.  Ken 
has  his  own  land,  as  does  Warren, 
and  they  are  partners  on  leased 
land. 

No  intention  of  selling 

Warren  Chitwood  was  in  the  Cana- 
dian Army  in  World  War  II  for  four 
and  a  half  years.  When  he  returned 
it  was  unhesitatingly  to  his  farm. 

The  land  has  provided 
them  room  to  work  and 
the  challenge  to  be 
productive. 

With  the  Chitwood  land  positioned 
where  it  is,  relators  have  told  him, 
"With  the  price  of  land  today,  you 
can't  afford  to  farm  this  land." 
However,  Warren  has  no  intention 
of  selling.  He  has  always  wanted  to 
farm  and  is  satisfied  with  what  he 


is  doing,  even  though  the  past  few 
years  have  been  relatively  dry  and 
the  hay  crop  in  particular  has 
suffered. 

For  the  early  pioneers  like  Walter 
Chitwood  who  settled  in  Alberta, 
the  land  has  provided  them  room 
to  work  and  the  challenge  to  be 
productive.  It  has  been  their  hard 
work  and  perseverance  that  gave 
Alberta  the  solid  agricultural  base 
on  which  our  economy  has  grown. 

Desire  to  remain  in  agriculture 

Regardless  of  all  the  uncertainties 
in  farming,  there  is  a  strong  desire 
by  people  like  Warren  Chitwood, 
who  was  raised  on  the  farm  and 
loves  the  soil,  to  remain  in 
agriculture.  Warren  will  tell  you, 

"It's  more  than  the  money 
you  reap  that  counts,  it's 
a  way  of  life  and  I'm  glad 
to  be  involved  in  it." 

"Farming  is  my  hobby  and  it's 
been  good  to  me  but  it's  more  than 
the  money  you  reap  that  counts, 
it's  a  way  of  life  and  I'm  glad  to  be 
involved  in  it."  He  is  a  family 
farmer  and  is  representative  of  the 
people  who  are  the  backbone  of 
Alberta's  agriculture. 

The  United  Farmer  is  proud  to 
salute  Warren  Chitwood  as  Alber- 
tan of  the  Month. 
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One  of  Alberta's  Most  Important 


Judge  Leonard  Friesen  at  the  4-H  On  Parade  held  recently  at  the  Calgary  Stampede  Park. 


Learn  by  doing"  is  the  basis  for  ail  activities 
under  the  4-H  program. 


4-H  in  Canada 

Over  65  years  ago,  the  predecessor 
of  the  current  4-H  clubs  was 
organized  at  Rolling,  Manitoba. 
From  a  rather  modest  beginning, 
the  Canadian  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
grew  across  the  country  and  in 
1952,  the  name  4-H  was  generally 
adopted. 

There  are  now  over  6,000  4-H  clubs 
in  Canada  with  some  70,000 
members.  4-H  has  caught  on  in 
almost  every  community  and  in- 
volves youth  from  coast  to  coast.  It 
also  involves  at  least  seven  million 
people  in  83  countries  around  the 
world. 

4-H  in  Alberta 

There  are  nearly  10,000  young  peo- 
ple, and  over  2500  volunteer 
leaders  in  500  4-H  clubs  in  Alberta. 

Projects  are  varied,  chosen  with 
the  assistance  of  the  club  leader, 


completed  during  the  club  year 
and  exhibited  on  Achievement 
Day.  It  take  eight  members  to  form 
a  club.  Members  must  have  reach- 
ed their  10th  birthday  and  be  under 
21.  Each  club  has  adult  leaders  to 
assist  with  organization,  co- 
ordination of  the  club  program,  and 
working  with  the  members 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  club 
level  are  the  individual  members 
electing  an  executive  and  commit- 
tees, and  utilizing  the  assistance 
of  volunteer  leaders  and  resource 
personnel. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Canadian 
4-H  Council  in  Ottawa  co-ordinates 
the  program  and  sponsorship  of 
certain  educational  trips  for  4-H 
members  and  acts  as  a  co- 
ordinating body  between  the  pro- 
vincial organizations. 

4-H:  Its  Aims  and  Ideals 

The  idea  behind  4-H  clubs  is  to  pro- 
vide  young    people    with  many 


opportunities  to  work  towards  the 
goal  of  continued  self  develop- 
ment by  taking  part  in  educational 
projects,  communications  pro- 
grams and  leadership  development 
activities. 

The  accent  is  on  informal  educa- 
tion. Volunteer  adult  leaders,  spon- 
sors and  4-H  staff  specifically 
design  programs  as  enjoyable  lear- 
ning experiences.  "Learn  to  do  by 
doing"  is  the  4-H  motto. 

Share,  discuss  and  become  aware 

4-H  offers  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  their  interests, 
discuss  their  goals,  and  to  become 
aware  of  each  other  and  them- 
selves. Members  of  4-H  clubs 
tackle  a  wide  range  of  projects 
each  year. 

With  the  population  shift  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  environment,  the 
4-H  program  has  expanded  from 
the  traditional  agriculture  and 
homemaking  projects  to  include 
automotive,  interior  design,  light 
horse,  leathercraft,  photography, 
outdoors,  veterinary  science, 
crafts,  woodworking,  snowmobil- 
ing,  speech  arts,  small  engine, 
apiculture. 

Pride  in  performance 

One  of  the  main  characteristics 
that  seems  to  emerge  in  4-H  mem- 
bers is  a  "pride  in  performance."  In 
4-H  clubs,  you'll  find  a  high  degree 
of  group  enthusiasm  coupled  with 
a  sincere  pride  in  performance. 
Although  these  are  intangibles, 
they  are  an  important  segment  of 
the  fundamentals  that  have  made 
4-H  successful. 

Take  an  enthusiastic  and  responsi- 
ble membership  of  nearly  10,000 
Albertans  —  add  an  interested  and 
helpful  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  then  add  over  2.500  dedicated 
volunteer  leaders  and  you'll  have 
one  of  Alberta's  most  important 
assets  —  4-H  —  a  dynamic,  pro- 
gressive organization. 


Assets  —  4H 


Getting  ready  for  the  big  day.  Fort  MacLeod 
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20  Litre  pails  of  Torch  on  their  way  to  the  field.  Coming  —  going  —  it  was  busy  at  Spruce  Grove. 
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legates  Otto  Wilken,  Stony  Plain,  and  Bill  Delegate  Joe  Sejdl  and  his 
Watson,  Sangudo,  at  Spruce  Grove.  Elmer  Suominen,  Lacombe. 
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Delegate  Allan  Sveinson,  Innisfail,  2nd  Vice- 
ack  Rehill,  Assistant  Manager  at  £pruce    president    Norman    White,    Innisfail   and    David  Campbell,  Customer  Service  Rep.,  and 
irove.  Delegate  Jack  Swainson,  Red  Deer.  customer  at  Westlock.  .   


Tenure  of  Directors  &  Delegates 


Year  elected  Director  in  brackets 


1953 


1954 


Walter  Risdon, 

Strathmore 


Morris  Smith, 

R.R.  2,  Calgary 
1957  -  Raymond  Hart, 
Claresholm 

-  Archie  Hogg, 

High  River 

1962  -  Howard  Haney, 

Iron  Springs  (1970) 

1964  -  Clare  Anderson, 
Barrhead  (1965) 

-  Elwood  Galloway, 

Fort  Saskatchewan  (1976) 

-  Andy  Klak, 
Athabasca 

-  John  Onyschuk, 
Radway  (1970) 

-  Bill  Runte, 
Wetaskiwin 

-  Claude  Stevens, 
Foremost 

-  Norman  White, 
Innisfail  (1973) 

1966  -  Allan  Zwierschke, 

Holden 

1967  -  David  Fedun, 

Andrew 

-  Herb  Kruger, 
Stettler 

-  Allan  Sinclair, 
Vulcan  (1975) 

1968  -  Glenn  Lunty, 

Forestburg  (1978) 

1969  -  Albert  Steinbring, 

Barrhead 

1970  -  Alfred  Hammer, 

Olds 

1971  -  Jim  Durie, 

Vegreville 

-  Walter  Pasnak, 
R.R.  6,  Edmonton 

-  Joe  Sejdl, 
Ponoka 

-  Steve  Shybunka, 
Two  Hills  (1975) 


-  Jack  Swainson, 
Red  Deer 

-  OttoWilken, 
Stony  Plain 

1972  -  John  Bobryk, 

Czar 
■  Guy  Turcotte, 
Girouxville  (1975) 

1973  -  Roland  Bacque, 

Therien 

-  Bill  Driscoll, 
Medicine  Hat 

-  Bill  Goruk, 
Willingdon 

-  Gordon  Jones, 
High  River 

-  Bert  Magyar, 
Turin 

-  Donald  Ohrn, 
Thorsby 

-  Allan  Sveinson, 
Innisfail 

•  Roy  Void, 
Ponoka 

1974  -  Clark  Fawcett, 

Consort 

-  Bryce  Henrickson, 
Patricia 

-  Stuart  Inge, 
Lloydminster 

1975  -  Gerry  Barnes, 

High  Prairie 

-  Steve  Elkow, 
Willingdon 

-  Stan  Erickson, 
Tangent 

-  Ken  Hoppins, 
Huxley 

-  Irwin  Kopp, 
Girouxville 

-  Mel  Longson, 
Beaverlodge 

1976  -  Jack  Fleck, 

New  Norway 

-  Deane  Sharpe, 
Munson 

-  Ralph  Smith, 

Fort  Saskatchewan 


-  Ivan  Watson, 

Fawcett 

1977  -  Ernest  Fahrion, 

Peers 

-  Frank  Gechter, 
Seven  Persons 

-  Eugene  Graham, 
Milk  River 

-  Harry  Hite, 
Edgerton 

1978  -  Bill  Darbel, 

Alsask,  Saskatchewan 

-  Fred  Evenson, 
Kingman 

-  Con  Kosiorek, 
Hotchkiss 
Walter  Pilisko, 
Elk  Point 

■  John  Small, 
Radway 

-  Lynn  Sommerfeldt, 
Cardston 

-  Orval  Sorken, 
Sexsmith 

-  Bill  Watson, 
Sangudo 
Karl  Wirth, 
Bowden 

1979  -  Ben  Cibart,  Jr., 

Hardisty 

-  Walter  Doll, 
Fairview 

-  Jacob  Housch, 
Hanna 

-  David  Paton, 
Ensign 

-  Wayne  Price, 
Crossfield 

-  Marcel  Trudeau, 
Girouxville 

-  Harvey  Severtson, 
Enchant 

1980  -  Dean  Chessor, 

Lacombe 

-  Fred  Foxwell, 
Edgerton 


A  Farmers'  Creed 


I  believe  a  man's  greatest  possession  is  his  dignity. 

I  believe  that  farming  is  an  honest  dignified  way  for  a 
man  to  spend  his  days  on  earth. 

I  believe  hard  work  and  honest  sweat  are  the  building 
blocks  of  a  person's  character. 

I  believe  that  farming  nurtures  the  close  family  ties 
that  make  life  rich  in  many  ways  money  can't  buy. 

I  believe  that  farming  provides  education  by  teaching 
so  much  about  birth,  growth  and  maturity  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 


I  believe  that  many  of  the  best  things  in  life  are  in- 
deed free  —  the  splendor  of  a  sunrise  —  the  wide 
open  spaces  —  the  exhilarating  sight  of  the  land 

greening. 

I  believe  happiness  can  be  had  from  watching  the 
crops  ripen  in  the  field,  your  children  growing  tall  in 
the  sun,  your  whole  family  feeling  the  pride  that 
springs  from  this  shared  experience. 

I  jDelieve  that  by  my  work,  I  am  giving  more  to  my 
world  than  I  am  taking  from  it. 

I  believe  my  life  will  be  measured  ultimately  by  what  I 
have  done  for  my  fellow  man  and  by  this  standard,  I 
fear  no  judgement. 

I  believe  that  when  a  man  grows  older  and  sums  up 
his  days,  he  should  be  able  to  stand  tall  and  feel  pride 
in  the  life  he  has  lived. 
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